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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 


Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Fri-o4s ; 
» Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Yy Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens fot Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitte for Friends ; 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends; 
The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 
Friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B —Samples sent hy mail and goods by express 
when desired. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A few copies of this valuable work for sale at the 
following reduced prices : 
The English edition in ten volumes, royal octavo, 








IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 











Invite the atten'ion of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 


ed 


I. FP HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 


Manafacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
@ new and well selected stock. 


+ with 39 colored maps, cloth binding, $4000. Ame- PRICE LOW. 
rican edition (witbout the maps), ten volumes bound FURNIT ‘ 
in five, sheep, marbled edges, $35.00. Half Turkey vu URE 
morocco, $40.10. Established twenty-five years by 


The Encyclopedia is published at $45.00 in cloth 
binding. and will be sent by express. free of charge, 
at the above prices, payable on delivery. 

STEPHEN B. FIELD, 
Portchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


JOHN BELL, 


8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnat 
and Cottage Furnitare, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownitt Sraeer, Pama. 





: ; THE 
4 NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) A M E R | C A N 
FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
“ AGENCY. SEWINC- MACHINE 


DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 
NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 
COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF | a 
OTHER MACHINES. 
IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


class of securities. 


Orricsz :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
‘ Richmond, Indiana. 


r CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
+ Window Shades, Oi] Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
-\ m29ps28. «= 33: «North Second St. Philads, 


3 . Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing 8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 


a FEW BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 

By through the summer season in a Friend’s 
family near Riverton. Rooms «re neatly furnished 

and particular attention will be given to the table.|®0y other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnat 

Apply at the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Street, Philadelphia. 

7th Street, Phila. 2t AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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Buy or Sell 
WRITE TO 


Educational. 


‘COLLEGIATE BDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


Swarremore CoLiege, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten milesftom Philadelphia; was estub- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of Btucies, and receive the 
same degree. 

The discipline is as nearly as possib'e that of a 
well regulated family, 

The Institution hus been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and amung the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male departm: nt is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some turther applicstions will be received for 
female students, iv beth: Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 





3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co, Pa. 
BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution bas a bealthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873 Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 


department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ja. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


TBACHER WANTED 


Month 
1, 18 hing 
least ion years’ experience ag teacher. A ply to 
bo fte tvatx, 3001 Mafket 
Lyor B, PAXBow, 829 N, Broad, Bt. 
tf Ciement M. Bippie, 513 Commerce St. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


For small children. 
same. 
Co., Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


make her home with the family. 
CHARLES, P. O. Box 30, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Fifth mo. 1st, 1873. 





Office and make himself generally useful. 
the Carpenter Ice Company 717 Willow St. 


By the Committee baving charge of Philadelphia 
nels comm Nigtbh mo. 
ae Mast have bad at 


Also summer boarding for the 
Address Sarah BE. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Backs 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two little girls. -She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
Address G. A, 


\ * ANTED—A young man about 18 or over, to 
assist in keeping the accounts in ao Ice 
Apply to 
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RAILROAD™=;" HASSLER & CO. 
Hp. 7 Wall &t., New York. 


|) penis HANOOCK, 


SHA FOGG, 
RIS Foes. 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 


Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ (wear, which will, be-made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

G@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILapELPHIA, 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. M. B. TAYLOR, 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given.to copying old pictures. 
ete oes 
~ JUST RECEIVED 
Wetheralds Sermons, price $1.25. - Memoir of 
Gulielma Wilson, of Centre Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
pricé 10 cents. “Hints for Teachers,” for use in 
First-Day Schools and Families, price 40 cents. 
Also new edition of ‘‘ Devotional Poems,” 25 cents 
retail, $2.50 perdoz. Fur sale by John Comly, 144 
N. Seventh Street. 


Special atten 


WANTED, 
By » man and his wife, a woman to do their house- 
work. Steady employment given. Address, P. on 
ington P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LiFs.” 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 





TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 
he Taretiera Volume commenced on the ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
hers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tange Dotiars. 
SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
[ft is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
“ning of the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in omscxs, prarrs, or 
'. QO. mongy-onveRs; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, Concerning our Beloved 
Friend Nathan Shoemaker, deceased. 


When those who have lived lives of use- 
fulness and devotion to the principles and 
testimonies of Truth as professed by Friends 
have passed away, it seems right to Sa their 
example and teachings in remembrance, and 
to hold up their faithfulness as an encourage- 
ment to survivors. 

In this way many may be brought to a 
better knowledge of the inspeaking Word— 
treely offered to those who will accept it— 
and they may, by obedience to its teachings, 
become qualified to fill important places in 
the Christian Church, making known to others 
of that which they too have handled and 
“tasted of the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come.” 

Impressed with these views we feel our 
minds drawn to present the foilowing memo- 
rial concerning our beloved friend, Nathan 
Shoemaker : 

He was born in Cheltenham Township. 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on the 
4th of the Ninth month, 1788. His parents, 
Thomas and Mary Shoemaker, both being 

members of our Religious Society. 

By the death of his mother, when he was 
but 5 years of age, he and his two sisters 
were deprived of that maternal care and con- 
stant watchfulness so necessary for the young 
and inexperienced. Many years afterwards 


he thus expressed his sense of Divine favor: 
“Blessed be His name who remembers the 
lambs of His flock, for by Him we were mer- 
cifully cared for, and His arms were round 
about to protect us.” His education was 
commenced at Friends’ sckool at Abington, 
and completed at Frankford Academy, after 
which he pursued the study of medicine, and 
raduated at the University of Pennsylvania. 
"He commenced the practice of medicine at 
Frankford, Penna., where, upon the 14th of 
the Fifth month, 1811, he was married, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, to Francis Maria, 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Kirkbride. 

After residing at Frankford fur 6 years, he 
removed with his family to Paoiladelphia, 
where he was introduced into an extensive 
practice, and became eminent among the 
physicians of his day. ; ; 

In varly life he felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of our Religious S ciety, and, having 
been brought up under its care, and observing 
its influence upon the lives of others, he be- 
came a firm believer in the principles of 
Friends as set forth in our excellent disci- 
pline. recognizing as a fundamental principle 
the doctrine of immediate Divine revelation 
and a full dependance on its teachings as the 
means of salvation. It was therefore a cause 
of sorrow whenever he found a disposition on 
the part of Friends to fall away from this 
acknowledgment of our faith, and a tendency 
on the part of some proninent members to 


= 


| 
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call this in question led him to take an active 
part in Society, in the days of its oppression 
and severe trial, and to do all that lay in 
his,power to promote its welfare and advance- 
ment. About the time alluded to he wasa 
member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, whence he transfer- 
red the membership of himself and family to 
Darby Monthly Meeting, and from the latter 
place they were certified to this Monthly 
Meeting, on the 5th of the Ninth month, 
1827. 

He continued in membership here about 
6 years, whea his family with others were set 
off to constitute the Monthly Meeting for the 
Southern District, thereafter known as Spruce 
street. Here he continued asa regular at- 
tender until 1862, when he again became a 
member of this Monthly Meeting. 

It was his ardent desire to fill up his meas- 
ure of duty while time was afforded, and he 
renewedly entered into cévenant with his 
heavenly Father, asking for strength to re- 
nounce all things contrary to the divine law 
written on his heart, and for ability to submit 
to whatsoever might be revealed as a Divine 
requisition. 

In his journal he thus writes of an eventful 
period in his life: 

“Oh! the mercy and guodness of our heav- 
enly Father. How He follows us by His 
holy Spirit, and brings us under condemna- 
tion for sin in order that we may be brought 
to repentance and amendment of life, for 
here the dispensation of condemnation be- 
comes glorious, because it leads on to the 
more glorious dispensation of justification.” 
Through many trials he passed onward,— 
“ the spirit being willing, but the flesh weak,” 
until, he adds, “all unworthy and unsanc- 
tified as I felt myself to be, I was induced 
to open my mouth in the ministry.” This 
first occurred about 1830, he being at the 
time in his 42d year. “ How important it is,” 
he continues, “ that all who undertake to fill 
this awfully responsible office should know 
the ground they stand upon, seeing that they 
incur the woe if they preach not the Gospel, 
which is nothing short of assuming to be 
mouth for God in the assemblies of the people. 
Therefore let him that speaketh, ‘speak as 
the oracles of God, and if any man minister, 
let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth.’” He was much interested and very | 
active in the establishment of Spruce street 
Monthly Meeting, and was frequently exer- | 
cised to call his brethren to walk in the strait | 
and narrow way which leads to life eternal. | 
His exhortations, generally brief, were di- | 
rect, simple and practical, and his illustra- 
tions were mostly drawn from Scripture, with 
which he was very familiar. His labors 
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being approved by the Monthly Meeting, he 


became an acknowledged minister of the 
Society on tke 29th of the First month, 1835, 

It would seem as though his duties towards 
the afflicted relieved him from the necessity 
of travelling as a minister to any great ex- 
tent. His visits were mostly confined to 
meetings which he could attend and return 
the same day. 

In 1837 Friends granted him a minute to 
attend Fishing Creek Half-year’s Meeting, 
and two years later he obtained a certificate 
to attend the Monthly Meeting, composing 
the Western Quarter, and in 1843 he was 
drawn in gospel love to pay a religious visit 
to some of the meetings belonging to our 
Yearly Meeting. On all these occasions he 
had the encouragement of his friends, and 
upon return of the minutes expressed the 
peace and satisfaction he felt in having per- 
formed that which appeared to be required 
of him. 

He was, however, more truly a home la- 
borer, and many will remember his earnest 
appeals “to mind the light,” “ the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” by obedience to which they 
would know the law written on the heart 
and become the people of God. He impressed 
the view upon them, that works of righte- 
ousness and love, often leading into self- 
denial, were of more importance as it regards 
salvation than a belief in any form of doc- 
trine, or assent to any theological creed. 

His ministry was not confined to the as- 
semblies of the people, fur he believed that 
religion should be manifest’in every duty of 
life, and he endeavored to put this belief in 
daily practice. 


The peculiar relation of physician and pa- 
tient, and the necessary confidence which 
often exists between them, frequently enlisted 
his deepest sympathies for the spiritual as 
well as the physical welfare of those who 
were under his professional care. 

Au incident related by one whose family 
he had attended, illustrates the occasional 
anxiety of his mind : 

The invalid had been extremely ill, and 
the crisis was perceived to be safely passed, 
when our beloved Friend knelt at the bed-side 
and offered an impressive prayer with thank- 
fulness for the safety of his patient. This 
feeling of deep sympathy for those confided 
to his charge, in connection with his constant 
business engagements, caused his health to 
decline so much that in his 55th year he was 
compelled to withdraw from the active duties 
of his profession. 

In tue year 1860, he was called to part 
with his beloved wife, with whom he had 
lived in close affection for nearly 50 years. 








a. 
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This loss was the great grief of his life, and | (Exodus iii, 18; v., 2,3; viii, 26). Not 


although he was enabled to-say, “ Not my 
will, Oh God, but thine be done,” yet his sor- 
row told rapidly upon his enfeebled body, 
and he was soon after attacked with an acute 
disease, which continued with slight varia- 
tion through several years of suffering to the 
end. “ How long, Oh Lord, how long,” were 
words he often repeated,while his earnest 
prayer was that he might abide in the ever- 
lasting patience until the time should come 
to be released. 

He was confined to the bed for 18 mouths, 
during which many were the lessons that his 
patience taught to those who watched by his 
bedside, while at times he was enabled to 
preach a living gospel in word and in deed, 

His mind was clear to the last moment, 
aod in thé utmost composure and with calm 
hopefulness he watched his own life ebbing 
“away. 

A short time before his departure, while 
some of his friends were sitting around his 
bed, he quoted, in allusion to the solemn 
change which he felt to be approaching, the 
memorable expressions of George Fox, 
“* Never heed”; “All is well”; “the Seed 
reigns ”; and a few minutes before the close, 
he laid his hand upon his wrist, saying, “ My 
pulse is gone; I am near the end of my suf- 
fering.” 

He departed this life on the 11th of the 
Sixth month, 1868, aged nearly 80 years. 

Read and approved in the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, held Third 
mo. 19th, 1873, and signed by direction and 
on behalf thereof by 

CaLEB CLOTHIER, ) 
Lyp1a GILLINGHAM, § Clerks, 

Read and approved in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends, held Fifth mo. 6th, 
1873, and signed by direction and on behalf 
thereof by 

Cates CLOTHIER, ) Toone 
Susan CaRRALL, | Clerks. 































From “ Arthur’s Home Magazine.” 
SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP. 
BY E. R. KEYES. 
(Concluded from page 198.) 

Anima! sacrifices, however, did not prop- 
erly belong to the Silver Age, nor were they 
practised until near the close of that period, 
when the race had fallen into gross and nat- 
ural conceptions of God. The people or 
church called Heber was probably the first, 
according to the Sacred Scriptures, to insti- 
tute sacrificial worship. This church retain- 


ed the word Jehovah as the true name of 


God, and worshipped Him by sacrificial rites, 
while the surrounding nations lost the knowl- 
edge of this name, and fell into idolatry. 





content with the simple but expressive forms 
of the preceding ages, the Hebrews added to 
the hill and the grove, the altar and the offer- 
ing of sacrifices. The altar was the Lord’s 
table (Mal. i., 7); the animals offered were 
His meat and bread; the odor of the sacri- 
fice was for a “sweet smelling savor” to 
Him; the animal was slain simply that it 
might be offered and burned upon the altar ; 
the burning signified the Lord’s acceptance 
and consumption of the offering. The wor- 
shipper laid his hands on the head of the 
victim ready to be slain, not to signify the 
transfer of his sins to it—this would have 
rendered the animal unclean, like the scape- 
goat, and unfit to be offered to the Lord— 
but to signify the transfer to it, and the ex- 
pression thereby to the Lord, of the good af- 
fections which the worshipper cherished and 
which the animal fitly represented. The sac- 
rificial act further signified his sense of in- 
debtedness to God, his love for Him and his 
desire to please Him. “ It testified his hum- 
ble acknowledgement and his reverent sur- 
render to God ; but that was all.” (Life and 
Light of Men 242). Confession of sin, though 
implied, doubtless, as a subjective process 


preliminary to all true worship, was not sym- 
bolized by sacrifice. Not sin, but holiness; 


not evil, but good, was thus representatively 
offered to the Lord, with the acknowledge- 


ment that all that is good in man, is of and 
from Him alone. The only instance in the 
whole system of ceremonial worship institu- 
ted by Mosea, where confession and transfer 
of sin was made and symbolized, was when 
the hands were laid on the head of the scape- 
goat, which was never offered to God, but sent 
away into the wilderness as a thing ac-. 
cursed, 

Thus regarded, sacrificial worship is free 
from many of the objections which lie against 
the perversions into which it bas fallen. But 
in its best form it indicates a lamentable de- 
cline from the spiritual worship which pre- 
ceded it. It presents the divine character 
under a degraded and sensual aspect, reveal- 
ing, however, the change that has been go- 
ing on in the spiritual condition of the race 
and in its conceptions of God, rather than 
any infirmity in the esseatial attributes and 
perfections of divinity. It is precisely such 
a system as might have originated with men 
in their gradual alienation from God, and is 
entirely congruous with the corrupt state 
into which they are known to have fallen at 
a very early period. It is an eclipse of God, 
throwing its shadow across the field of hu- 
man history for thousands of years—an 
eclipse caused by and adapted to man’s dis- 
eased and obscure mental vision. It is re- 
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pugnant to all just conceptions of the divine 
character, and cannot be regarded as an ex- 
pression of God’s will. 

This style of menhie once instituted, it is 
easy to see that it could not long retain the 
comparatively harmless form it first assumed. 
It was at best a burdensome and needless in- 
vention, ur, if necessary at all, only rendered 
so by the very evils and perversions in men 
by which they had separated themselves from 
God, and become averse to genuine spiritual 
worship as well as incapacitated for it. 
Hence, sacrificial worship soon degenerated 
into idolatry. The causes which led to its 
institution continued operative, and were 
stimulated to fuller developments. Images 
of animals were fashioned and set up in the 
temples of religion, and instead of being 
regarded as the symbolical forms of certain 
divine attributes, came at last to be rever- 
enced as veritable deities, or at least as their 
visible shrines. Jehovah was grossly mis- 
conceived and blasphemed He was divided 
against Himself, and made to conform to the 
sensual, dark and malign character which 
human nature had assumed. Hence animals 
and even human victims were slaughtered at 
the altars of religion to appease the wrath of 
Heaven and expiate the guilt of men. 


Even the Hebrew race, of whom was Abra- 
ham, fell into this current of evil and per- 
verse practices, and followed after false gods. 
The original principles of sacrificial worship 
became obscured and perverted among them. 
Abram himself needed to be taught that bu- 
man sacrifices were neither required by-Je- 
hovah nor acceptable to Him. There was 
imminent danger that all worship of the true 
God, extern:] as well as internal, would 
perish from the earth, and that the most 

shocking and bloody idolatrous rites would 
usurp its place. To avert this result, a par- 
ticular family of the Hebrew nation, viz. : 
the seed of Abraham, was set apart to be in- 
structed in the principles of true religion. 
In accommodation to their degraded and evil 
states, Jehovah permitted them to retain sac- 
rificial worship, from which it was impossible 
to detach them at once without utterly de- 
stroying them, but commissioned Moses so to 
regulate it as to rescue it from the flagrant 
perversions into which it had been carried, 
and cause it to express, under representative 
rites, the principles of genuine internal wor- 
ship. By this means communication was 
maintained between Heaven and earth, the 
Jewish people were kept in some degree of 
external morality and sanctity, and the race 
was prepared for the introduction of the 
Christian dispensation. 

Animal sacrifices, therefore, were not first 
instituted in the time of Moses. He found 




































them already in general use when he entered 
upon his work, and under divine direction 
he simply regulated what could not be at 
once abolished. Only the form, and not the 
substance of sacrificial worship, was made 
the subject of divine legislation. This view 
enables us to reconcile some scriptural state- 
ments which would otherwise stand in con- 
flict with each other, and shows how it can be 
true that animal sacrifices were not of divine 
origin, nor in themselves agreeable to the di- 
vine will, and yet that Moses was instructed by 
Jehovah to prepare an elaborate ritual for 
sacrificial worship. 


The offering uf animals, however, was at 


best but an expensive and elaborate ritual of 
religion, and not genuine religion itself. Its 
importance as compared with a life of obe- 
dience to the moral law, was as the value of 
the Sunday worship or liturgical services in 
which men now engage, is to that of the 
daily habits and uses of a life of charity. It 
was a mere external form, having no worth 
save that which might be imparted to it from 
principles of goodness and truth, already 
wrought into the character and conduct of 
the worshipper. 
manward. It operated no change in God. 
It purchased no favors at His hands. It 
served, however, as a standing reminder to 
the Jewish people and to their idolatrous 
neighbors, of their indebtedness to God as 
the source of all life and blessing. It signi- 
fied also the supreme and sole lordship of 
Jehovah, in that some of the very animals 
which were regarded as objects of worship 
among the heath«n, and whcse images were 
set up in their temples, were required to be 
offered daily at His altar. 


Its whole effect, too, was 


But the question etill remains, What rela- 


tion did the Jewish sacrifices sustain to the 


person and work, sufferings and death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? 


If the bloody rites of sacrificial worship, 
and the sensual states of the people, which 
rendered them possible, were obnoxious to 
Jehovah, it will scarcely be claimed that 
these very rites were the divinely-appointed 
antetype of the sacrifice of Christ viewed as 
a substitute provided by God to expiate 
the sins of men. If they were designed to 
prefigure the vicarious character of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, the inspired writers 
could not so often have spoken disparagingly of 
them, or declared obedience to be better than 
sacrifice. If, too, the Jewish people had 
hope of salvation only on the ground that 
their sacrifices were typical of the promised 
and sole efficacious sacrifice of Christ, then 
they needed to cherish the profoundest reve- 
rence for them, observe them most strictly, 
and exalt them in importance far above the 
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moral law. Instead of this, as we have seen, 
chief stress is laid by the prophets on the ele- 
ments of spiritual goodness and the practical 
duties of a virtuous life. “ Wash you; make 
you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn 
to do well,” (Isaiah 1, 18,) is the burden of 
their admonitions. If, moreover, the sacri- 
fice of animals was a divine institution, in- 
tended as a perpetual representation and 
prophecy of the sacrifice of Christ as our 
substitute, then it has failed of its purpose ; 
for none of the prescribed forms of sacrifice 
was observed at the death of Christ. Or, if 
we allow that his death was the proper ful- 
filment of the representative rites of sacrifice, 
then the murderers of our Lord become for 
the time being Jehovah’s sacred priests ; and 
the ignominivus cross His holy altar. But, 
if every mind revolts, as it surely must, from 
such a conception ; and if, “ by wicked hands” 
our Lord “ was crucified and slain,” then we 
are forced to the conclusion that the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and the sacrifice of animals 
in worship, were both alike indicative of 
man’s deep degradation and sinfulness, and 
hence offensive in the sight of God. Not 
that we regard the two things as equally 
criminal, for they were not; but they were 
both the fruit of the same evil and darkened 
state of the human mind, and not the work 
of a merciful aod righteous God. And, con- 
versely, if the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, instead of being a divinely-appointed 
sacrificial act, expiatory of human guilt, was 
the very concentration of all wickedness, an 
act of high treason against Jehovah, and 
hence in the last degree abhorent to Him, with 
what consistency can we suppose that He in- 
stituted the Jewish sacrifices, and constituted 
them the sacred and impressive types of the 
most glaring crime that His creatures could 
commit against Him ? 

If, therefore, the sacrificial system was rep- 
resentative of the work of Christ, as it doubt- 
less was, it must have been so in some other 
sense than that here considered. What its 
true representative force was in reference to 
Christ, will readily appear, from what has 
already been said concerning the origin and 
primary significance of sacrificial rites. We 
have seen that these rites were intended as a 
liturgical expression of the religious feelings. 
They represented the consecration of the wor- 
shipper, the hallowing of his affections and 
thoughts, the surrender of the natural to the 
influx and control of the spiritual mind, the 
exercise of love and gratitude toward God. 
The animals brought to the altar were such 
as corresponded to sentiments of sincere wor- 
ship, though the offering of them did not 

necessarily imply that the act proceeded from 


proper motives. The Jewish sacrifices there- 
fore symbolized those spiritual sacrifices 
which are required of all men, and which are 
alone of value in the sight of God. And 
they represented the sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in precisely the same sense and 
way that they typified the sacrifice which 
every one of us is required to make of himself 
to God. As we are commanded to ‘* present 
our bodies ”—i. e. (our whole being)—* a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is our reasonable ”—(i. e. rational or 
spiritual, as opposed to a mere ceremonial 
and carnal! )—“ service ;” so Christ yielded 
himself unto God as “a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot.” He subjected his 
finite human nature absolutely to His divine 
essence, thus glorifying it and making it di- 
vine. He sacrificed all mere natural affec- 
tions, and put off all mere human and fiaite 
states of life. In Him, therefure, divinity 
became human, and humanity became divine. 
He who was divine in first principles became 
divine also in the last or lowest—and Jeho- 
vah is henceforth present among flis creatures 
as a Divine Natura) Man. 

But Christ’s sacrifice, though analogous in 
form to that required of men, is not to be 
measured as to the value and efficacy oy any 
finite standard. In His Divine Humanity 
He has become, in a measure, infinitely great- 
er than any mere creature ever can, the liv- 
ing medium of divine influences for the re- 
generation of men. 


This view of the relation of the Jewish 
sacrifices to the sacrifice of Christ, and of 
their proper representative meaning, harmo- 
nizes- the teachings of revelation with the 
conclusions of reason, and the requirements 
of divine justice with the instincts of a puri- 
fied and loving -heart. While it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of God as instituting or ap- 
proving this ritual of blood, as it is impossi- 
ble to imagine Him delighting in the deeds 
of those who nailed His Son to the cross, we 
can yet see how He could consistently avail 
Himself of existing forms of worship from 
which men could not be at once divorced, to 
construct a system of religious symbols, 
which should truly represent the principles 
of spiritual worship, and typify the sacrifi- 
cial work of Christ as well as the service re- 

uired of every individual man. He there- 
ore seizes upon the very signs of man’s apos- 
tacy, and forges them into instruments 
by which the race shal] be subdued unto 
Himself. He tolerates sacrifices only be- 
cause He can make them the means of their 
own overthrow—the channel of ideas and in- 
fluences that shall educate men to reject 
them as unnecessary and absurd. That this 
end was reached in the latter stages of the 
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Mosaic dispensation, history attests. Tradi- 
dition also declares that after the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Temple of God by the 
Romans, an eminent Jewish Rabbi assembled 
his surviving brethren amid the ruins, on the 
site where the solemnities of sacrifice had 
been so long performed, and, with the con 
sent of all, proclaimed that thenceforth the 
offering of sacrifices was not obligatory, and 
that works of charity should be considered 
their equivalent and substitute. 


—--—- ~9e———— 


Gop is the light, which never seen itself, 
makes all things visible, and clothes itself in 
colors. Thine eye sees not its ray, but thine 
heart feels its warmth.— Rechter. 
















HEAVENLY ECONOMY. 


“Gather up the fragments that remain that 
nothing be lost.” Multitudes of men, women 
and children perform their daily labor be- 
cause they must. Their necessities compel 
them. They have no other motives than to 
procure food, shelter, and clothing. They are 
slaves. Necessity is their master, and they 
are driven to their toil by his whip. They 
get nothing but what they work for—freedom 
from the lash, and a supply for their natural 
wants. They get no intellectual and moral 
development. There are uo fragments after 
their feast. They eat everything to the bone. 
Others again, work for comfort, for elegance, 
for beauty, for fashion, for equality with 
others, for wealth, honor, and power, Whether 
they succeed or not in the thing they work 
for, they obtain nothing beyond it if they 
work for these alone. There are no fragments 
for them—no higher soul within. Another 
class, and I fear much the smallest, do the 
same natural things. They cook and sew, 
and order the household ; they buy and sell ; 
they dig in the field, and work in the sooty 
shop ; they make money and hold office and 
gain honors and power. But they do much 
more than this. They put a higher purpose 
into their work, and they reap a much larger 
reward. They do not work any harder—they 
do not work sohard. Their ruling motive is 
to do good, and not to get good. They work 
from love to the Lord and man, and while 
they get the same natural wages, they get an 
amount of spiritual good that far exceeds in 
value their natural wages, however great they 

may be. They are enlarging their souls, ard 
forming them into the image of heaven, and 













































































































































































preparing them to receive heavenly and eter- 
nal delights. They reap the fullest reward of 
their labor on every plane of the mind. Every 
faculty is fed, and there is more than they 
can receive that will last to eternity. 1s it 
not a miserable waste to work for that which 
perishes in a day, when you can get the tem- 
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poral wages, and gather up an eternal reward 
besides? Can there be any other economy 
than that which calls all man’s faculties into 
play, from the highest to the lowest, and 
gathers up the spiritual as the natural re- 
ward ?— Chauncy Giles. 


jicnitiiialaieltanit labia 
From Economy of Human Life. 
PRUDENCE, 
Hear the words of prudence, give heed unto 


her counsels, and store them in thine heart : 
her maxims are universal, and all the vir- 
tues lean upon her: she is the guide and mis- 
tress of human life. 


Put a bridle on thy tongue: set a guard 


before thy lips, lest the words of thine own 
mouth destroy thy peace. 


Let him that scoffeth at the lame, take 


care that he halt not himself: whosoever 
speaketh of another's failings with pleasure, 
shall hear of his own with bitterness of heart. 


Of much speaking cometh repentance, but 


in silence is safety. 


A talkative man is a nuisance to society ; 


the ear is sick of his babbling, the torrent of 
his words overwhelmeth conversation, 


Boast not of thycelf, for it shall bring con- 


tempt upon thee; neither deride another, for 
it is dangerous. 


A bitter jest is the poison of friendship ; 


and he that cannot restrain his tongue, shall 
have trouble. 


Furnish thyself with the proper accommo- 


dations belonging to thy condition ; yet spend 
not to the utmost of what thou canst afford, 
that the providence of thy youth may be a 
comfort to thy old age. 


Let thine own business engage thy atten- 


tion ; leave the care of the State to the gov- 
erners thereof. 


Let not thy recredtions be expensive, lest 
the pain of purchasing them exceed the pleas- 
ure thou hast in their enjoyment. 

Neither let prosperity put out the eyes of 
cireumspection, nor abundance cut off the 
hands of frugality; he that too much in- 
dulgeth in the superfluities of life, shall live 
to lament the want of its necessaries. 

From the experience of others, do thou 
learn wisdom ; and from their failings correct 
thine own faults. 

When thou hast proved a man to be hon- 
est, lock him up in thine heart as a treasure! 
regard him as a jewel of inestimable price! 

Refuse the favors of a mercenary man ; 
they will be a snare unto thee; thou shalt 
never be quit of the obligation. 

Use not to-day what to-morrow may want; 
neither leave that to hazard which foresight 
may provide for or care prevent. 

Yet expect not even from prudence infal- 
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lible success ; for the day knoweth not what 
the night may bring forth. 

The fool is not always unfortunate, nor the 
wise man always successful ; yet never had a 
fool thorough enjoyment ; never was a wise 
man wholly unhappy. Roserr Donpsiey. 


DECISION. 


There are few things more painful to en- 
dure, or more detrimental to success, than an 
irresolute, undecided, vacillating state of mind. 
There are persons who have many excellent 
qualities, yet appear to be the continual sport 
\of circumstance or impulse. Anxious and 
fearful of mistakes, they hold their minds in 
an ever-trembling balance between opposing 
choices, and though suffering pain in their 
suspense, and shame in their irresolution, 
seem utterly incapable of arriving at any 
definite determination. Even purposes al- 
ready formed are often surrendered, when a 
new train of thought magnifies the difficulties 
and questions the wisdom of the first decision, 
and many excellent designs are thus aban- 
doned, and much good frustrated by the want 
of a firm decision of character. Such irreso- 
lution is to be ever hanging dependently on 
the judgment of others. The sentiments of a 
friend or the ridicule of an enemy are sufiici- 
ent to melt away what has been thought to 
to be the firmest resolve, and intercourse with 
various persons of different notions reduces 
the vacillating mind to an impotent state of 
perplexity. 

Much of this indecision proceeds from pe- 
culiarity of constitution. There is something 
in the physical construction: of certain per- 
sons which induces a mental energy and sta- 
bility that others lack. A decided majority 
of those who are noted for their decisiveness 
of character, also possess vigorous physical 

powers, enabling them to endure the labor or 
hardships necessary to effect their objects. 
Yet the fact that there are exceptions to this 
—that some resolute and determined char- 
acters are found united with feeble frames— 
should prevent any one from dispairing on 
this account of improving their powers of de- 
cision. Certainly a strong physique by no 
means secures this valuable element, and in- 
stances are not rare where strength of body 
and feebleness of will are united. There is 


frequently a sort of obstinacy of temper, er-| i 


roneously called decision, but which, proceed- 
ing not from the convictions of judgment or 
reason, but from the mere vanity of authori- 
ty or love of self-assertion, deserves only cen- 
sure. Extreme confidence in one’s own wis- 
dom may and often does exist where there is 
the least foundation for it, and conceit is far 
more reprehensible than indecision. Indeed, 
one chief requisite for obtaining a wise de- 
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cision of character, is to hold the mind free 
to receive new light from every source, and 
ready upon sufficient grounds to alter or re- 
voke its resolves. A willingness to hear and 
weigh all sides cf a question, and to receive 
any. information bearing on it with gladness, 
even from those whose judgment may be in- 
a is essential. But after gaining all the 

e 
sibility of deciding must at last rest upon 
ourselves alone. 
or throw it upon others, or delay it by timid 
hesitancy, would we prove ourselves worthy 
of manhood. 























whereby a decision of character can be 
strengthened. That is by carrying every de- 
cision into immediate and energetic action. 
More fail in this than in the previous work- 
ing of the mind. They exercise the indepen- 
dent judgment necessary to form correct de- 
cisions, often thinking laboriously and suc- 
cessfully, but when-this is done, and the 
choice made, they think the work is accom- 
plished, when, in fact, they have only pre- 
pared the way to begin it. They are dealing 
in ideas, when they should be dealing with 
realities. It is well, when the judgment has 





ourselves to it in some marked way that shall 
oblige us to carry it forward. Delay in such 
cases is always dangerous, and frustrates 
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that can aid the judgment, the respon- 


We should never shirk it, 


There is another and very important means 


really decided any wise course, to commit 


much of the good that would otherwise be ac- 
complished. The intellectual process of ar- 
riving at right conclusions must be coined, 
as it were, into the solid gold of practical ac- 
tion before it can claim any intrinsic value. 
Those are admirable characters who most per- 
fectly unite thought and action, and, welcom- 
ing all helps, conscientiously bring their best 
powers of judgment to bear upon their de- 
cisions. Having deliberately formed their 
conclusions, they proceed to carry them into 
practical action, with immediate and vigor- 
ous endeavor. Courage, perseverance and 
endurance are all needed to form such char- 
acters, and are all in their turn strengthened 
by every decision wisely made and firmly 
executed.— Ledger. \ 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held Fifth month 8th, 1873; the 
Select Meeting at Shrewsbury the afternoon 
preceeding. David and Naoma Barnes, Min- 
isters from Purchase Monthly Meeting, were 
acceptably with us; also Elnathan and Han- 
nah Carpenter, from the same Meeting. 

The meetings were small, but we were made. 
sensible of the overshadowing power of the 
Most High, and have gratefully to acknowl- 
edge that it was good for us to be there. 
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After the reading of the third Query, a 
tendering appeal was made to young mothers, 
that they should endeavor to bring up the 
tender lambs intrusted to their care in the 
simplicity that Truth leads into, and to bring 
them to meetings with them in very early life, 
that they might learn to love to sit by the 
side of their mothers there. 

A beloved daughter was feelingly alluded 
to, who, in her 18th year, was removed by 
death. During her illness, she expressed the 
satisfaction she felt in having gone with her 
mother to meetings ; saying, she remembered 
the happiness she experienced in sitting by | pranery, of which he had not strength to 
her side in meeting when a little child. esse the be 

In our Meetings for Worship, testimony | ™ igen: 
was borne to the all-sufficiency of the Spirit| Haste and nervous worry are the causes 
of Truth, the Light within, if obeyed, to lead | of much of the il] health which disables some 
us to peace in this life, and finally prepare us | of our noblest minds : haste to acquire knowl- 
for a state of never-ending bliss hereaiter. edge, haste to win fame, haste to gain wealth, 

Much enjoyment was experienced in our so- and even a generous haste to reform and 


cial minglings. And we believe if Friends 

were more willing to lay aside their daily | bless the world, may exhaust and prostrate 

avocations, and leave their homes to attend | the zealous worker even on the threshhold of 
a career of usefulness. Weariness is nature’s 


these small meetings, they would find the 
visitors and the visited would be blessed to- gentle intimation that her exhausted powers 
need repose, and if that repose be denied her, 


gether. C.8. V. 
need we wonder if she rebels against such 


Plainfield, N. J. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. injustice? The calm and steadfast spirit who 
—  ——__ | struggles not vainly for the unattainable and 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 31, 1873. who patiently accepts the inevitable, being 
content to follow the leadings of Divine 


many of the learned professions a vigorous 
constitution is equal to at least fifty per cent. 
more brain. All the qualities of the mind 
are thereby exalted to a degree never attain- 
able by physical weakness, for intellect in a 
weak body is “like gold in a spent swim- 
mer’s pocket.” 

To gather stores of learning, and train the 
intellect without carefully preserving the 
physical health, is as unwise as if the hus- 
bandman should lock up his grain in a 































Heatts.—It is often remarked, and it is 
a matter of profound regret, that many of 
those who are intellectually fitted to be our 
most effective workers, are so deficient in 
physical strength that their usefulness falls 
far below what we naturally expect from 
their mental or spiritual superiority. Weare 
not to suppose, however, that there is any 
necessary connection between physical weak- 
ness and mental power-’-for there cannot be 
any doubt of the fact that a quick circula- 
tion, good digestion, and the muscular and 
mental vigor inspired by these conditions are 
important elements of success in all useful 
work,—and none should despise or neglect 
that physical system which is, equally with 
the immortal mind, the work of Infinite 
Wisdom. The ancients embodied their idea 
ef combined physical and mental superiority 
in their fabled centaurs;—men who had he 
roic intellects allied with bodily constitutions 


as powerful as those of horses—and were able 
to do mighty deeds either to benefit or to 
trouble the nations. It has been said that in 





Providence, will not be likely to lose either 
physical or mental power to carry on his 
appointed work. The ever anxious and ner- 
vous, who tremble under a sense of undue re- 
sponsibility, should not so completely loge 
sight of the great eternal truth that the Most 
High rules forever in His universe and is 
able to doall things, making use of the noble 
energies of His creatures as agencies in carry- 
ing out His purposes. 

It is only as our activities are in harmony 
with the Divine will that they can be at all 
effective either to develop new truth, or to re- 
move old error. 





OrieInaAL CHRisTIANIty.—Very few of 
the professed disciples of the blessed Jesus 
have ever upheld in its completeness the 
sublime system of ethics which He taught to 
His ritualistic countrymen among the hills 
and vales of Judea. His distinct enunciation 
of the principles of peace and forgiveness has 
been continually ignored by most of the zeal- 
ous high-professors of the Christian name. 
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The Society of Friends and some other small 
bodies of Christian professors, have ever ac- 
knowledged the principle of peace to be Di- 
vine, and have endeavored to be faithful in 
upholding it before mankind, hoping and be- 
lieving that sooner or later the blessed prin- 
ciple will reign throughout the earth, and 
“swords be beaten into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

We find, in a late paper, the following in- 
teresting and touching account of a new re- 
ligious sect in France, that have determined 
to be practical Christians, even though faith- 
fulness to convictions of right may lead many 


to reproach, to suffering, and, possibly, to 
death. 


“ The existence of a religious sect called ‘ Der- 
bists,’ whose adherents are mostly recruited in the 
two departments of the Drome and the Ardeche, was 
scarcely known to the great majority of Frenchmen 
until a soldier belonging to this body was tried by 
court-martial a few days ago for insubordination. 
The tenets of this sect are principally embodied in 
the doctrine that human life is absolutely sacred, 
and that the prof-ssion of arms is ia itself a crime. 
In obedience to this teaching, a young man who had 
been sent to join his regiment refused to carry arms, 
declaring that be was ready to submit to any pun- 
ishment, even that of death, rather than repudiate 
his principles. The Colonel had no alternative but 
send him before a court-martial for breach of disci- 
pline ; ani in the course of the trial the school-mas- 
ter, who had been called as a witness, stated that, 
though he had done all in his power to eradicate 
these ideas, the prisoner had held fast to his original 
purpose. When he told him that, in the event of 
® battle, he would always be able to fire in the air, 
the young man declared that he would not do that 
because it would be an uct of treachery towards the 
government, and he preferred stating the case to 
his superiors when called upon to join the army. On 
similar grounds he refuses to purchase a substitute, 
and in reply to the warning of his schoolmaster that 
he would render himself liable to be shot for insub- 
ordination, be avowed bis readiness ‘to add an- 
other to the three millions of martyrs who have al- 
ready died for their faith.’ His behaviour at the 
trial was most exemplary, and when questioned by 
the president of the court, he confessed that he had 
disobeyed the military laws, but had acted in con- 
formity with those of the Gospel.” 





Joun Sruart Miii.—A recent cable 
despatch brings us intelligence of the death 
at Avignon, in France, of John Stuart Mill, 
at the age of sixty-six years. He was son 
of the famous John Mill, who early in this 


century was a noted essayist on the various 
topics of political and social science, and the 
author of a standard history of British In- 
dia. We clip the following from the Balti- 
more American : 


The younger Mill followed his father into the 
East India House, and, like him, became Chief Ex-~ 
aminer of India Correspondence, being also from 
1835 to 1840 one of the editors of the Westminster 
Review. In 1843 he first published his book enti- 
tled ‘*System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Induc- 
tive,” which at once advanced him to the front 
rank of the world’s philosophers, and elicited an 
immense amount of comment, that was almost 
equally balanced between praise and detraction. It 
was a bold, brilliant and thoughtful attack on pre- 
vailing systems of philosophical logic, casting es- 
tablished habits and prejudices to the winds, and 
setting up in their stead new methods of physical 
and intellectual science. This was followed by 
“ Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political Econ- 
omy’ and “ Principles of Political Economy, with 
some of their Applications to Social Philosophy,” 
the first of which appeared in 1844 and the last in 
1848. Mill’s last work of importance was the well- 
known treatise on “The Subjection of Women,” 
in which be argued with all bis keen logic and sub- 
tle force against the degradation of the female sex, 
and plead for its higher elevation in the social scale. 
Besides these writings he has contributed a large 
pumber of articles to the British Reviews, all on 
political and social questions. Beyond doubt, he 
was one of the most profound thinkers of the age, 
and while he bas shocked conservative ideas by the 
audacity of bis attacks on systems venerable with 
age, yet he has laid down many sound and valuable 
principles, the practical application of which 
would tend to the benefit of humanity. 





DIED. 


VALENTINE.—Suddenly, on the 26th of 12th 
mo,, 1872, at Glen Cove, Long Island, Ellwood Val~ 
entine, aged 76 years; a member and elderof West- 
bury Monthly Meeting, L. I. The stern integrity 
and pure Christian character of this beloved Friend, 
were felt and recognised by a large community be~ 
yond his own Society. He passed away full of 
years, leaving to bis family the “ priceless heritage 
of an unspotted name.” He was crowned with the 
affection of more than one generation of friends, to 
whom his example was as precious as his memory 


‘is endeared. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
BARON LIEBIG. 


Justus Von Liebig, the famous German 
chemist, who died at Munich, April 18th, was 
born at Darmstadt, May 12, 1803. Having 
graduated from the gymnasium of his native 
place at the age of sixteen, his taste for the 
study of natural science led him first to ac- 
cept a situation in an apothecary’s shop, 
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where he expected to have abundant oppor- 
tunity for experiment and research. 

After six months’ service in the apothecary’s 
shop, Liebig set out for the University of 
Bonn, where be studied for a while, and then 
went to Erlangen. At the latter university 
he attracted notice by the zeal with which he 
devoted himeelf to the study of chemistry, and 
he received from the Grand-duke of Hesse a 
“ travelling stipend,” which enabled him to 
spend two years (1822—24) in Paris. There 
he had the advantage of association with 
Alexander Von Humboldt, Gay-Lussac, and 
other eminent scientists. During his stay in 
Paris he read before the Academy of Sciences 
a paper on “ Fulminic Acid” which at once 
stamped him as an able chemist. He was 
then only twenty-one years of age. In 1824 
he was, through the influence of Humboldt, 
appointed Adjunct Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Giessen, and two years later 
he succeeded to the full dignity of professor. 
The laboratory which he established ai Gies- 
sen was the best appointed school of chemistry 
in Germany, and thither flocked students 
from all parts of Europe, but especially from 
England, and also from this country. Leipsic 
and Giittingen set up chemical laboratories 
on Liebig’s model, and the Giessen school be- 
came a kind of scientific focus, a centre of dis- 
covery, whose influence was felt everywhere. 

Prof. Liebig visited England in 1838, at- 
tending a meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He there 
brought forward the discovery made by his 
associate, Wéhler, of a process for obtaining 
urea artificially. This announcement of the 
first successful step toward the synthesis of 
eompounds in the laboratory, which had been 
supposed producible only under the influence 
of the mysterious forces of life, was received 
by the Association with profound interest. 
At the urgent request of the Association he 
wrote his work on “Organic Chemistry, in 
its Application to Agriculture” (Brunswick, 
1840), which was translated into most Euro- 
a languages, and had an enormous circu- 

ation both in Europe and America. In 1845 
he received from his sovereign the honor of 
an hereditary barony. Seven years later, in 
1852, he accepted the position of Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Munich, and 
director of the chemical] laboratory of that city. 


His principal works, besides those already 
mentioned, are: “Animal Chemistry, or 
Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology 
and Pathology” (1842); and “ Familiar 
Letters” (1844), which brought his views on 
applied chemistry before a very wide public, 
in a style so simple and popular that practi- 
cal agriculturists could understand and profit 
dy the instruction there conveyed. 
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In 1848 he commenced the publication of 
his “ Annalen,” or, “ Annual Report of the 
Progress of Chemical Science.” He pub- 
lished his “ Researches on the Chemistry of 
Food” in 1849. His “ Dictionary of Chem- 
istry,” in which he had the assistance of other 
writers, appeared in parts between 1837 and 
1851. ° ; 

In estimating the relation of Baron Liebig 
to the thought of his age, we are not to regard 
him as simply a chemist ; he was much more 
—he was, in its broadest sense, a philosophi- 
cal chemist, a man of ideas. Since the death 
uf Berzelius, no man has appeared who had 
the weight of universal authority in chemical 
science. The subject has Ceveloped into such 
vastness of detail, that men can only become 
great by limiting themselves to special branch- 
es of it. Liebig devoted himself to organic 
chemistry, and even here there are other men 
who have probably surpassed him in the num- 
ber and importance of their immediate con- 
tributions to the science. Yet, since Berzelius 
closed his career, no savant has appeared in 
the chemical field who has achieved so bril- 
liant and conspicuous a position as Liebig. 

He had in an eminent degree the traits of 
a successful pioneer in the world of thought. 
He was a man of impulse, sympathy, and en- 
thusiasm, as well as of intellect. He could 


not give his life to simple, quiet lsboratory 


investigation, content to make a few additions 
to the stock of scientific truth. Although 
trained to the strict methods of investigation, 
and competent to bend his energies to specific 
research, yet his manly interest in his fellow- 
beings, and the welfare and progress of socie- 
ty. determined the course of his studies, and 
led him constantly to the development of 
large practical results. When he began with 
organic chemistry, it was in its infancy, and 
chiefly confined to the production of a few 
organic compounds by laboratory dacomposi- 
tion. As for the chemical interpretation of 
the living organism, it was hardly thought of. 
The mystery of the vital forces reigned su- 
preme, and barred the way to true inductive 
investigation. So also with agricultural chem- 
istry. Davy had originated the name early 
in the century, and presented some of its ele- 
mentary facts ; but they did not reach to prac- 
tical results, and amounted to nothing in 
their influence upon the public. The work 
of Liebig was nothing lees than to erect both 
these sciences into recognized branches of 
study, to direct the scientific thought of his 
age to these fields of inquiry, and to arouse 
the interest of the public in their practical 
applications; and this great work it is his 
lasting honor to have accomplished.. That 
he should have committed errors, was inevi- 
table. The first bold original speculations 
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upon complex subjects cannot fail to be al- 
ways imperfect. 
temperament which fitted him to be a reformer 
and a leader, and to stimulate and urge on 
other men, was favorable to rashness of gen- 
eralization and a sanguine anticipation of con- 
clusions. And yet Liebig’s leading doctrines, 
to whatever degree requiring modification, 
were steps in the right direction of investiga- 
tion; while their amendment and revision 
have made the reputations of other men. 

Prof. Liebig’s name will always be inti- 
mately and honorably associated with the rise 
of biological science in the nineteenth century. 
He stands at the beginning of one of the great 
epochs of knowledge, to which his genius has 
assisted to give development and direction, 
and he illustrates in an eminent degree that 
highest trait of modern character—devotion 
to scientific truth to the end of a large and 
noble utility. 

It remains to be stated that Prof. Liebig 
entertained large and liberal political views. 
Although working under the European sys- 
tem with great success, ennobled by it, and 
appreciating its advantages, he nevertheless 
condemned its repressions and interferences, 
and looked beyond the ocean for the realiza- 
tion of his hopes and ideas. He was an en- 
thusiast in regard to America, where he had 
many more readers than in any other coun- 
try, and he expected great things from free- 


dom, intelligence, and active enterprise in the 


United States. He even entertained serious 
notions of taking up his residence in our 
country. Like Agassiz, he saw that there 
were great possibilities for the future of sci- 
ence on this continent, and he indulged the 
idea, which was much more than a fancy, of 
establishing a great agricultural institution 
in one of the States. He would have been 
welcome here with a ¢ordiality beyond his 
anticipation; for he was not only universally 
known and highly respected, but the most 
numerous class of the community—the agri- 
cultarists—recognized him as benefactor. 


MODERN CAVE DWELLERS. 


The interesting researches of scientific 
men among the traces of former residents 
upon our earth are rivalled by discoveries 
among its present inhabitants, of tribes and 
races which seem to reproduce the past. 
While the ancient caves, tenanted at an in- 
definite period in the past, are searched for 
the relics of the old races, people of similar 
burrowing habits are found still existing. In 
the hitherto but partially known districts of 
China, Baron Richthofen, a Prussian geolo- 
gist, has found a race of cave-dwellera. The 
baron was deputed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Shanghai, composed of the foreign 
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mercantile community, to explore the coal- 
aring and mining districts of China, in the 
north and west ; the same districts in which 
Marco Polo earned the name of romancer, 
by reporting that the people there built fires 
out of black stones, dug from the ground. 
The “cave dwellers” of China live in the 
Yellow River district, which abounds in iron, 
salt, and coal. These articles are found in 
many other countries; but the soil of the 
Yellow River district would seem to be pecu- 
liar, and found nowhere else. It is of a 
brownish yellow color, and when triturated 
with water is not unlike loam, but differing 
from loam in its highly pourous and tubular 
structure. It is full of /and shells, and con- 
tains bones of quadrupeds, but no marine or 
river shells. It is not an alluvial, but is sup- 
posed to be a sub-aerial deposit, the collec- 
tive remains of uncounted generations of 
vegetation keeping in place the drifting ma- 
terial spread by wind and driving rain. It 
is very fertile, and needs no manure, but 
fresh soil, gained by turning up the ground, 
or threwing on a few inches loosely from the 
ridges outside the cultivated spots. “ Every- 
thing,” says the Baron, “is yellow. The 
hills, the roads, the fields, the water of rivers 
and brooks are yellow; the houses (where 
there are any) are made of yellow earth, the 
vegetation is covered with yellow dust, and 
whatever moves on the rcad shares the gen- 
eral yellow color. Even the atmosphere is 
seldom free from a yellow baze. It is here, 
if I am correctly informed, that the word 
‘hwang’ (yellow) was first used as the sym- 
bol of the earth, and one of the most ancient 
of the Chinese Emperors adopted as his title, 
Hwang-ti— Lord of the Earth.’” 

The altitude of this singular region rises 
to five, and even six thousand feet above the 
sea. Some elevations are eight thousand feet ; 
but at every elevation the land is cultivated. 
Wherever there is, or has been a water 
course, a ravine is cut down with perpen- 
dicular sides, from forty to two hundred feet 
deep, and some of the river courses are sunk 
six hundred feet. The country is fairly im- 
passable, except on worn paths which go up 
and down on practicable places, and are 
traversed by donkeys and mules. On one of 
these passes the baron counted in one day two 
thousan?, and on another five thousand don- 
keys, fully laden with merchandise ; for the 
district is crowded with population. The 
houses of the people are caves cut in the 
walle of the ravine. The doorways are lined 
with brick, and the interior is plastered with 
cement made from fossil substances found in 
the earth. Some of these caves have out- 
lasted generations of inhabitants. ae are 
said to be well lighted and comfortable habi- 
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tations. Stairways are dug out of the soil, 
on which the people ascend to their work or 
their worship. On the upper surface the in- 
habitants cultivate their crops, building walls 
to keep the terraces of earth in place. High 
up on the earth in the centre of each village 
stands the temple, which is also a fortress in 
time of danger. The province of “ Shanze,” 
as the region is called, exports iron ore, coal 
and salt, but copsumes its agricultural pro- 
ducts within its own limits. 

It is easy to conceive that the “ Yellow 
river,” traversing such a country, with banks 
so precipitous, and bearing along immense 
quantities of yellow sand, is of little use as a 
navigable stream. When the river reaches 
the level country it fills its own bed with 
sand, and as there is no more large incline to 
carry the sand further, the river at flood 
overflows its banks and devastates the neigh- 
boring region. The Chinese heap up dikes 
to keep it in its bed, till the river course is 
above the plain. Occasionally in the lapse 
of years the river breaks bounds and finds a 
new course to the sea. One might imagine 
that such a country would be desolate, yet 
the patient toil of the Chinese not only sub- 
dues or counteracts natural disadvantages, 
but finds subsistence for a larger population 
than other nations can maintain in tracts 
possessing all natural advantages. It is curi- 
ous to observe that the people of this cave- 
dwelling province are among the wealthiest, 
the most enterprising, and most intelligent. 
As Daniel Webster profanely said ef New 
Hampshire, “‘ it is a good country to go from.” 
Its sons, as bankers and clerks, are scattered 
all over China; the principal native bankers 
in Shanghai are from this yellow province. 
The people at home, as well as abroad, are 
pleasant in manners and friendly to foreign- 
ers; and the modern cave‘dwellers are in- 
ferior in nothing to their contemporaries who 
are roofed under bamboo or porcelain, or live 
in floating houses on the rivers.—Philada. 
Public Ledger, 5th'mo. 7th, 1873. 


SIBERIAN EXILES. 


A correspondent of the Eastern Budget, at 
St. Petersburg, sends the following communi- 
cation: “Among the many reforms intro- 
duced by the Russian Government of late 
years, the new arrangement made for the con- 
veyance of exiles to Siberia is one of the most 
remarkable. Since the year 1830 the exiles 
were sent to Siberia on foot. They first as- 
sembled at Kharkoff, Moscow, and Nizni- 
Novgorod, and thence proceeded to Kazan, 
which was the chief meeting place of the ex- 
iles from all parts of Russia. From Kazan 
they went to Perm, and thence to Ekaterin- 
burg, Timeny and Tomsk. At intervals of 
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20 versts there were halting stations, where 
the prisoners halted and passed the night, 
after which they went on with a fresh escort. 
The time occupied in this journey was from 
one to two years, and the exiles had to march 
in all weathers. This naturally made many 
of them totally unfit to proceed, and several 
did not reach their destination at all, having 
died on the way. Morever, those who had 
been condemned for serious offences had to 
march in chains, which, after a few weeks’ 
marching, produced horrible wounds. Others 
had their hands tied, which prevented them 
from protecting themselves in the hot season 
against the flies. Finally the Government 
itself had to sustain very heavy charges for 
escorts, provisions, transport, ete., during 
these long journeys. The first change was 
made in 1858, when the exiles were sent from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow by rail. In 1861 
a committee was formed under the presidency 
of Herr Heyden to improve the condition of 
the exiles; and in 1865 the Government ap- 
pointed inspectors to consider what reforms 
might be desirable. One of these was stationed 
between Nizoi-Novgorod and Timeny, and the 
other between Timeny and Tomsk. In 1867 
Baron Viliot proposed that the exiles should 
not march during the winter, and that at that 
season of the year they should be quartered 
in certain towns and given employment. This 


proposal, which greatly alleviated the suffer- 
ings of these unfortunate people, was finally 
accepted by the minister of the interior, who 
at the same time directed that the prisoners 
should in future be conveyed by rail, steamer, 


orcar. In 1869 the Government entered in- 
to a contract with the merchant Mikhailoff 
for the conveyance of the exiles in cars. Since 
1872 they have been conveyed in strongl 
made boats towed by steamers. From Toms 
they still have to go to their destination on 
foot as before. The present arrangements not 
only provide for the health and comfort of 
the exiles, but also cause a considerable saving 
to the Government, for instead of 186 stations, 
consisting of -186 officers, 493 sub-officers, 
5,046 soldiers, 726 pensioners, 186 servants, 
and 125 horses, there were on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1873, forty-five stations only, with a 
smaller number of troops.” 


A MARTYR TO LEISURE. 

Robert Dale Owen, in his Autobiography, 
thus describes one of his father’s partners in 
business :— 

A man of letters, educated to every classi- 
cal attainment, and the inheritor of a prince- 
ly fortune, this gentleman had been able to 
gratify, at a wish, his cultivated tastes. His 
marriage was fortunate, and his children grew 
up around him with the fairest promise. He 
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had a handsome town-house in a fashionable 


square in London, and a country-teat six or 
eight miles off in the midst of one of those 
magnificent English parks,—the ideal of 
stately rural elegance—with its trimly-kept 
lawn and its wide-spreading chase, dotted over 
with clumps of noble old trees, where the deer 
sought refuge from the noon-day heat, and a 
lair at nightfall. 

Its owner had traveled over Europe and 
brought back, as mementos of his journey, 
paintings and statuary by some of the best 
masters, ancient and modern, with which to 
adern his favorite retreat. The house itself, 
in which I spent some happy days, with its 
rich marble columns and balustrades, was a 
fine specimen of the purest Palladian manner, 
where all that luxurious refinement could de- 
vise had been unsparingly lavished. 

There my father—during a brief interval 
in his own pablic life of incessant bustle— 
found his friend, with no occupation more 
— than to pore over the treasures of his 
ibrary, and no graver care than to superin- 
tend the riches of a conservatory where wealth 
had brought together, from half the world, its 
choicest plants and flowers. They spent some 
days of undisturbed quiet.; not an incident 
beyond the conversation of a sedate and intel- 
lectual family circle and the arrival and de- 
parture of a friend or two to break the com- 
plete repose. 


Delightful my father thought it, in con- 
trast with the busy turmoil he had left; and 
one day he said to his host, “ l’ve been think- 
ing that if I ever met a man who has nothing 


to desire, you must be he. You have heaith, 
cultivation, a charming family. You have 
gathered round you every comfort wealth can 
give, the choicest of all that nature and art 
can supply. Are you not completely happy ?” 

Never, my father said to me, would he for- 
get the sad, unexpected reply: “ Happy! 
Ah, Mr. Owen, I committed one fatal error 
in my youth, and dearly have I paid for it! 
I started in life without an object, almost 
without an ambition. My temperament dis- 
posed me to ease, and I indulged it. I said 
to myself, ‘I have all that I see others con- 
tending for ; why should I struggle? I knew 
not the curse that lights on those who have 
never to struggle for anything. I ought to 
have created for myself some definite pursuit, 
literary, scientific, artistic, political, no mat- 
ter what, so there was something to labor for 
and to overcome. Then I might have been 
“——. 

y father suggested that he was scarcely 
past the prime of life, and that in a hundred 
ways he might still benefit others while occu- 
pying himself. “Come and spend a menth 
or two with me at Braxfield,” he added. 
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“ You have a larger share in the Lanark mills 


than any of my partners. See for yourself 
what has been done for the work-people there 
and for their children ; and give me the bene- 
fit of your suggestions and your aid.” -. 
“The . 


“lt is too late,” was the reply. 
power is gone. Habits are become chains. 
You can work and do good; but for me, in 
all the profitless years gone by I seek vainly 
for something to remember with pride, or even 
to dwell on with satisfaction: I have thrown 
away a life. I feel, sometimes, as if there were 
nothing remaining to me worth living for.” 
And neither then, nor at any future time, 
did this strange martyr to leisure visit the 
establishment in which he had invested a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 


From Whittier’s “Questions of Life.” 
Why idly seek from outward things 
The answer inward silence brings ; 
Why stretch beyond our proper sphere 
And age, for that which lies eo near ? 
Why climb the far-off hills with pain, 
A nearer view of heaven to gain? 
In lowliest depths of bosky dells 
The hermit Contemplation dwells. 
A fountain’s pine-hung slope his seat, 
And lotus-twined his silent feet ; 
Whence, piercing heaven, with screenéd sight, 
He sees at noon the stars, whose light 
Shall glorify the coming night. 


Here let me pause, my quest forego ; 
Enough for me to feel and know 

That He in whom the cause and end, 
The past and future, meet and blend,— 
Who, girt with His immensities, 

One vast and star-hung system sees, 
Small as the clustered Pleiades,— 
Moves not alone the heavenly quires, 
But waves the spring-times grassy spires, 
Guards not archangel’s feet alone, 

But deigas to guide and keep my own ; 
Speaks not alone the words of fate 
Which worlds destroy, and worlds create, 
But whispers in my spirit’s ear, 

In tones of love, or warning fear, 

A language none beside may hear. 

To Him from wanderings long and wild, 
I come, an overwearied child, 

In cool and shade His peace to find, 
Like dew-fall settling on my mind. 
Assured that all I know is best, 

And bumbly trusting for the rest, 

I turn from fancy’s cloud-built scheme, 
Dark creed, and mourofal eastern dream 
Of power, impersonal, and cold, 
Controlling all, itself controlled, 

Maker and slave of iron laws, 

Alike the subject and the cause ; 

From vain philosophies that try 

The sevenfold gates of mystery, 

And, baffled ever, babble still, 
Word-»vrodigal, of fate and will ; 

From Nature, and her mockery, Art, 
And book and speech of men a part, 

To the still witness in my heart ; 

With reverence waiting to behold 

His Avatar of love untold, 

The Eternal beauty new and old | 
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From the Christian Register. 
THE GOD OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


O God! who wert my childhood’s love, 
My boybood’s pure delight, 

A presence felt the liv-elong day, 
A welcome fear at night. 

They bade me call thee, Father, Lord! 
Sweet was the freedom deemed ; 

And yet more like a mother’s ways 
Tby quiet mercies seemed. 


I could not sleep, unless Thy hand 
Were underneath my head, 

That I might kiss it if I lay 
Wakeful upon my hed. 

And quite alone I never felt, 
I knew that Thou wert near— 

A eilence tingling in the room, 
A strangely pleasant fear. 

I know not what I thougbt of Thee 
What picture I had made 

Of the eternal Majesty 
To whom my childbood prayed. 


I know I used to lie awake 
And tremble at the shape 
Of my own thoughts, yet did not wish 
Thy terrors to escape. 
With age Thou grewest more divire, 
Moré glorious than before ; 
I feared Thee with a deeper fear 
Because I loved Thee more. 


Thou broadenest out with every year 
Each breath of life to meet. 

I scarce can think Thou art the same 
Thou art so much more sweet. 


Father! what hast Thou grown to now ? 
A joy all joys, above ; 

Something more sacred than a fear ; 
More tender than a love. 


With gentle swiftness lead me on, 
Dear God! to see Thy face ; 
And, meanwhile, in my narrow heart 
Ob make Thyself more space ! 
—F. W. Faber. 


_——- — 


WILD FLOWERS IN NORWAY. 


markable. The most common of all at this time 
is our pansy. Finding it first near a fence by a 
mill, the natural inference was that a neigh- 
boring garden had overrun its borders. But 
no; it is as wild and as common here as our 
own eyebright, springing up by the roadside, 
among the tall grass in the meadows, and 
standing in thick clusters on the rocks or 
hiding in the clefts. Of every size, except 
really large, and of the usual colors, in every 
shade and variety of arrangement. Some- 
times wholly white, sometimes a dark-red 
purple throughout, they are oftenest a me- 
dium size, with their two upper petals a soft- 
blue purple shading through blue into pale 

ellow below. Looking up at them fiutter- 
ing in fresh masses on the rocks, they give 
the effect of the most delicate purple flowers, 
so light that the wind must blow them away. 
They are so beautiful and so abundant that 
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our wild violet which grows here also, seems 
hardly worthy of notice. 
Another of our choice flowers, equally 


_common, is the lily-of the-valley, precisely 
the same in color, size and perfume as our 


garden flower. Coming fron. Stockholm, at 


' the different stations we found children under 
_the car-windows with hands and arms and 


| for a penny each. 


baskets full of them—great, delicious bunches, 
We were still incredulous 


/enough to ask where thev came from, but 


when the small, brown fist pointed to the 


| woods over beyond the station there was no 


| longer room for doubt. 


The forget-me-nots 


, of our gardens also abound here, growing a 
| little smaller, as a general thing, but of the 


;same pure blue, sometimes coloring whole 
; fields. 


All our common wild-flowers come and go 


| here at the same time and in the same order 


as in New England. We miss no one a 
d 


| the eyebright and the arbutus, which shou 


not perhaps be called common with us, it is 


‘found in so comparatively few places. The 
‘sandy soil in and about the pine woods of 
Norway seems perfectly adapted to its growth, 


but we have not been able to find any trace 


of it where we have been. Among many that 
| are quite new to us, is a rich, purple blossom, 
delicate and small, but growing in full clus- 


ters, low on the ground. Many fields are 
bright with a tall flower, a little like our 


| meadow pink, of a color so deep as to be 
| almost crimson, making a fine contrast to the 
| ox eye daisy of our meadows, which is often 


| mixed with it. 


A tall spike of blue flowers, 


;as blue as our deepest larkspur, borders 


;many of our country roads. 


Roses grow 


| wild in almost every color—white, yellow, red 
and pink, and of great fragrarce; the wild 

The abundance and brilliaucy of color of the | geranium of our fields has a much richer 
wild-flowers of these northern countries is re- | color than with us; our harebells grow not 


only on the rocks and hills, but by the road- 
sides, and purple columbine, large and dark, 
takes the place of the light red of our rocks. 
The variety of bright-yellow flowers is almost 
innumerable.— Christiania Letter to Hartford 
Courant. 


SICK-ROOM HINTS. 


A sick room should have a pleasant aspect. 
Light is essential. Blinds and curtains may 
be provided to screen the eyes too weak to 
bear full day, but what substitute makes up 
for the absence of that blessed sunshine with- 
out which life languishes? The walls should 
be of a cheerful tint ; if possible, some sort 
of out-door glimpse should be visible from 
the bed or chair where the invalid lies, if it 
is but the top of a tree and abit of sky. Eyes 
which have been travelling for long, dull 
days over the pattern of the paper hangings. 


‘ 
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till each bud and leaf and quir! is familiar— 
and hateful—brighten with pleasure as the 
blind is raised. The mind, wearied of the 
grinding battle with pain and self, finds un- 
conscious refreshment in the new interest. 
Ah, there is a bird’s shadow flitting across 
the pane! The tree top sways and trembles 
with soft rustlings—a white cloud floats 
dreamily over the blue—and now, O delight 
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what he may reasonably expect. Then the 
fertility of the soil can be kept up more 
easily than we now believe, with materials 
ready at hand. Air furnishes the chief food 
of all organic bodies. The giant trees which 
grow around us do not suck up the soil and 
leave a hole. The soil remains level around 
them, if they do not even raise it up by the 
roots. The ashes of the tree represents all 


and wonder! the bird himself comes in ue tthe matter contained in it which was not 


| 


and perches visibly on the bough, dressing 
his feathers, and quivering forth a few notes 
of song. All the world, then, is not lying in 
bed because we are, is not tired of its sur- 
roundings—has not the back-ache ! 
refreshing thought! And though the glimpse 
of another life, the fresh natural life from 
which we are shut out—that life which has 
nothing to do with pills and potions, tip-toe 
movements, whispers, and doctor’s boots 
creaking in the entry—may cause the hot 
tears to rush suddenly into.our eyes, it does 
us good, and we begin to say with a certain 
tremulous thrill of hope, “ When I go out 
again I shall do ”—so and so. 

Ah, if nurses, if friends, knew how irksome, 
how positively harmful, is the sameness of a 
sick-room, surely love and skill would devise 
remedies. If it were only bringing in a blue 
flower to-day and a pink one to-morrow; 
hanging a fresh picture to vary the monotony 
of the wall, or even an old one in a new place 
—something, anything—it is such relief. 
Small things and single things suffice. To 
see many of his surroundings changed at once 
confuses an invalid; to have one little nov- 
elty at a time to vary the point of observa- 
tion stimulates and cheers. Give him that, 
and you do more and better than if you filled 
the apartment with fresh objects. 

It is supposed by many that flowers should 
be carefully kept away from sick people, that 
they exhaust the air or communicate to it 
some harmful quality. This may, in a de- 
gree, be true of such strong, {fragrant blos- 
soms as lilacs or garden lilies, but of the 
more delicately scented ones no effect need 
be apprehended. A well-aired room will 
never be made close or unwholesome by a 
nosegay of roses, mignonnette, or violets, and 
the subtle cheer which they bring with them 
is infinitely reviving to weary eyes and de- 
pressed spirits.—Seribner’s Monthly. 
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HOW PLANTS GROW. 


We ought to have, and shall have one day, 
not only experimental farms, but maps of 
every district, showing its geographical, to- 
pographical, geological, floral and entomo- 
logical characteristics, with an analysis of 
its minerals and vegetables, so that every 
farmer may work understandingly and know 


\ 


What a/| planted therein. 


a 


drawn from the air. Two hundred pounds 
of earth were once dried in an oven, then put 
into an earthern veesel, moistened with water, 
and a willow twig weighing five pounds 
For five years that earth 
received nothing but pure water, the tree 
grew and ficurished, and after that time was 
removed and found to weigh 169 pounds and 
3 ounces, excluding the leaves which had 
fallen from it every Autumn. The earth 
dried and weighed was found to have lost but: 
two ounces; and thus 154 pounds and over 
of wood, bark, roots, &c., was certainly pro- 
duced frum but one possible source—the air, 
* * * 


* * 


In the arrangement of the earth’s surface 
different layers and deposits are presented to 
our view. In one place limestone, in an- 
other granites, in another chalk, slates, and 
soon. Each of these differs from the others, 
and will not furnish food for all varieties of 
plants. When we therefore desire to grow 
crops which are not natural to the soils of our 
farms, no matter with what care we prepare 
the ground, if we do not add the ingredient 
which the soil lacks, the crop will fail. This 
is the whole philosophy of manuring. We 
must know what our soil lacks, what the 
crops require, and then supply the needed 
ingredient in a properly soluble condition, 
If we have in our soil all that is needed there 
is waste and folly in manuring. There is 
more too in cultivation than in manuring. If 
the soil is turned up to the Jight and air 
gradually, knocked to pieces, reduced to 
powder, allowed to freeze, and thaw, and 
serate, in time it will grow a paying crop. 
Underdraining will materially help a clay 
soil, slowly at first, but profitably in the end, 
This pulverizing process is the true one; it 
etheralizes and spiritualizes matter and makes 
it almost instinct in life—Delaware County 
Republican. 


—-—~28>— 
CARRIER PIGEONS, 


The speed of the carrier pigeon has been 
generally overrated. Careful experiments 
have shown that thirty miles an hour is the 
average, although, in a few well authenticat- 
ed instances, thrice that speed has been at- 
tained. In 1808, an English gentleman laid 
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a large wager that his pigeons could fly thir- 
ty-five miles an hour. To decide the ques 
tion, three of his trained birds were taken 
exactly that distance from his residence, and 
let loose in the presence of witnesses. They 
arrived home together in just fifty-three min- 
utes, or seven minutes ahead of time. In 
1838, during the great annual trial of car- 
rier pigeons at Ghent, twenty-four birds were 
let fly at Rouen, one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, at five minutes before ten in the morn- 
ing. Their flight was carefully timed. One of 
them reached Ghent in one hour and thirty 
minutes, having traversed the distance at the 
marvellous rate of more than ninety miles 
an hour. Sixteen made the journey in two 
hours and a half. Several were never heard 
from. In the East wonderful stories are told 
of their speed and endurance. The traveller, 
Lithgow, tells us, that one will carry a letter 
from Babylon to Aleppo in forty-eight hours, 
the places being thirty days’ journey apart by 
the slow modes of travel used in the East. 
But the stories of early travellers are to be 
taken with many grains of allowance. Al- 
though for a short distance, or in exceptional 
cases, the carrier-pigeon may attain a much 
greater speed, thirty miles an hour is proba- 
bly its average. It could not sustain a long 
flight with greater velocity. 

Even this speed cannot be maintained 
without rest, for the carrier-pigeon has not 
the endurance which belongs to many birds 
of passage. It always descends at night for 
dali and repose, and hence it can rarely 
fly across a wide expanse of water. To this 
was partly owing the failure of the attempt 
to use them for conveying intelligence from 
the Arctic explorers, and partly to another 
cause. Some writers, chiefly poets and ro- 
mancers, would have us believe that the car- 
rier-pigeon finds his way home from remote 
places by a kind of instinct; but this is not 
the case. Its flight is guided by sight alone. 
When let loose from confinement it rises to a 
great height in the air by a series of con- 
stantly enlarging circles, until it catches 
sight of some familiar landmark by which 
to direct its course. ' If flown on a foggy day 
it soon becomes bewildered and either returns 
to the place of flight or is lost. Let loose from 
a baloon on a clear day, and too far above 
the ground for objects thereon to be discerned 
even by its piercing vision, instead of rising, 
it drops perpendicularly, like a plummet, un- 
til it nears the earth, when it begins to wheel 
round in a descending spiral, constantly in- 
creasing in diameter, evidently for the pur- 
pose above mentioned of ascertaining its lo- 
ey and discovering some indications for 

ir 


the direction of its course—Publie Ledger, 
Ath mo. 23, 1873. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PLACE AND WORK FOR ALL. 


Let it be for the encouragement of such 
among us as are conscious of no high powers, 
and who sometimes wonder for what service 
in Christ’s Church we are fit, that in a great 
structure all the component portions are not 
equally great. There is not only the solid 
and the costly, the rock and timber ; not only 
the precious and ornamental, the gold and 
silver; but likewise the humble and subsidi- 
ary, yea even the otherwise valueless and the 
minute; for not even mortar and earth can 
be spared from the construction. ‘The Great 
Builder has some lowly crevice in His house 
which the meanest and feeblest of us may oc- 
cupy. We may not be called to bear up but- 
tresses, or to crown turrets, or to adorn the 
carved work of the sanctuary ; but it should 
satisfy us if in some remote recess and un- 
known shade, we fulfil the office which the 
Master has laid upon us.—Dr. Alexander. 


Waar if a dozen pickaxes, being stood 
together aside in the corner, after the day’s 
work, should begin to talk among themselves, 
and say one to another: “ We are getting so 
dull, and so used up, that 1 think we shall 
not be able to support these miners much 
longer.” Suppose they should dream, be- 
cause they were employed to pick in the 
mountain by the hand of intelligence and 
strength, that therefore on them the whole 
success of the miners depended. And yet, 
men, who are God’s pickaxes, are afraid that 
the gold, and silver, and iron, and copper of 
truth will be lost in this world. But is 
the Miner. It is His thought and hand that 
use you. Not that the pickaxe is not a very 
good thing, and quite necessary for human 
industry ; but, after all, it is an instrument, 
and is subordinate to the might and power 
that are behind and above it.— Beecher. 


Ir is incumbent on every Christian to as 
certain for what he is qualified, and what 
service he is called to perform for the body 
of which he is a member.— Payson. 


BRETHREN, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye, which are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself lest thou also be tempted. 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting on 6th day evening, 6th mo., 6tb, 
at 8 o’cleck, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
Nomination of officers. 


ALFRED Moors, Sec'y. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

Stated Meeting of Managers and Canvassing Com- 
mittee on 6th day afternoon, 6th month 6th, at 4 
o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, pro tem, 
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TEE, BEST IN USE 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 


lee Cream Freezer, 


[Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the macbine is one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send fur catalogue. 
; CaS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce Street, Phila: 


SAVERY’S” 


Patent Porcelain-Lined Combined Dining-Room 


WATER COOLER & REFRIGERATOR. 


We have manufactured the Porcelaw-Lined Re- 
frige.ator for five years, several thousand are in use, 
@ large number of them in the Southern States, and 
are highly appreciated. We have hundreds of testi- 
monixls as to their efficiescy. For cleanliness, con- 
venience, economy and durability, they bave no 
equal, answering the purpose of » th Refrigerator 
and Water Cooler, and. with proper care, will last «8 
long «gs acy other piece of furnitare. Th-y are made 
of Cast Iron, Porcelain-Lined, and will not rust or 
deca,, and ar- the only article in the market, that 
do nw , in themselves, impart an unpleasant taste or 
smell to the articles plaved in them. 

BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., 
Corr-r South Front and Reed Streets, Phila. Office, 
No, 28 Cliff Street, New York. 

JAMES C. HAND & CO., Factors, 
Nos. 614 & 616 Market St, Phila. 


at 


5. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 


and Window Snades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. . 


DR. GEO ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norta Sixt Street, 

has removed to 247 Nofth Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services 

PLAIN BONNETS. 

CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
315 West 18ta St, New York. 


During N. Y. Yearly Meeting will be at 263 4th 
Avenue near 21st. 4t 


BOARD 


and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 

witb toe use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 

by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Ganpew Srrest, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


We invite atrention to our 3 ply roofing a& being 
the heaviest a d mo-t durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this convtryg 20 000 000 square fees now * 
in..use, and giving perf et satisfaction. Send for 
sampl+s and cireuiar. - 2 
VENN ROOFING CO., 

107 8. Second St, P 


SAMUEL MAROT™” 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 


¢ (> ‘ a i 
Dealer in Sterling Silv-r and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery; &c., 


814 CHESTNUT 3S! REET (2 floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to tne wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving geverally. 


3m 


SPECIAL CARB GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Former'y at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is# careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principal took a s€¥@n years course of 
study in New England, gradaating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants are employed. The 
teacher of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil in the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to_ classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from @lass # class. 

For circulars address % 
SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE. 


WANTED 


A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher im a girls’ 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- - 
ing of Fall term. Address “ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 
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FOR SALE 








guarantees of their excellence. 
stantial manner—none bat the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 


——__— 


CHAS. W. PACKER’S 


PATENT 


ICE GREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers but the fact that they are now sold 
by the oe houses in all the principal cities in the country, 

of them are ex 


— every year, are sufficient 
ey are made in the most sab- 


Siszes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 


BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 





DOCTOR HAYSBS’ SANITARIUM, 
Ar Warxins, WN. Y., 


Is ome for all who seek Health, Rest and Home-life Taos. B. Canty, Pres’t. 
in the 


couatry 

The main building is two large cottages, joined 
together, and these will accommodate twenty sever 
patients. There is also a third cottage containing 

t rooms, within the same grounds. 

- The location is bigh on the west billside, where 
we look dowd, the 2e9ep,; out upon the hills, 
while the Seneca e atd tte hills which enclose 
it, are in sight from our piazzas for more thas 
twenty milee. On th: right and within ten minutes 
walk, i§ the far famed Watkins Glen. 

A coisiderable namber of Friende from B :leinote } 
and other parts, were outpatients here last season 

Aoy further infarmatiow cen be had by address- 


ing P. H. HAYES, M. D., ne 
lm Physictad aed Proprietwr. » 


L. & RL, TYSON... 
No. 249 SOUTH BLEVBNTH STREET. 
Staple tripming:, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 


beok-masim- hiudkerthfs and cap waterials. 
Friédd’s tsip3 "made to order. 3m. 


REBRCC A ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


avr W. erm AU, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREBT, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


Degeitel ieoretions er Maciol 
soli bette Tans 


1. 
& “at by 









wanted. "Golding @ Go, i4 iby 
PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Stregt, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
ahove Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


ICE. KNICKERBOCKER ICE. 


ICE COMPANY. 
E. P. Kerssow, V. Pres’t. 
A. Hoyt, Treas. E. H. Corneun, See’y. 
F. A. Hanpry, Gen. Sup't. 
OFFICE 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
American and Master Streets. 
Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. . 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
Nicth Street and Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 
Armat Street and P. & G. R R., Germantown. 
Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 
Cape May, N. J. 
1873. Prices for Families, Offices, c. 1873. 
8 lbs. daily, 55 cents per week. 
12 ir 70 “ “ 
16 “ 85 “ “ 
20 “ 100 “ 4 
Half bushel or 40 Ibs. 25 cents each delivery. 


g@> If you want a pure article delivered promptly 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany. 6t 


FOR SALE. 


A small country place, near station, seven miles out, 
Media Railroad. Also lots of »il size-. If not sold 
will be for rent. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 

No. 26 N. 7th St. - 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Cas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 

LYDIA A. MURPHY, 

Pluin and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 
Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklin Street, above 


Spring Garden, where she still continues her busi- 
ness. 
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